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A passport too many. 

ASSASSINATIONS 



Arrested at Last 

Among the 96 passengers debarking 
at Heathrow Airport from BEA’s Lis- 
bon-London Flight 75 was Ramon 
George Sneyd, who went to the Com- 
monwealth immigration desk and pre- 
sented his Canadian passport. The im- 
migration official took one look at the 
document, then asked the bespectacled 
Sneyd to join him in a back room for 
some “routine” questions. The interro- 
gation was far from routine. Sneyd 
was found to be packing a loaded pis- 
tol in his back pocket, plus another 
Canadian passport. And when Scotland 
Yard’s crack detective Tommy Butler 
took over, the alert immigration offi- 
cial’s original suspicions were con- 
firmed: fingerprints proved that Sneyd 
was, in fact, Illinois-born James Earl 
Ray, 40, alias Eric Starvo Galt, the es- 
caped convict accused of assassinating 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. on April 4 
in Memphis. 

A New Identity. Since the time that 
Ray had left his fingerprints on the .30- 
’06 Remington rifle that killed Dr. King, 
he had made an elaborate odyssey from 
justice. He fled to Toronto on April 8, 
where he checked in and out of two $9- 
a-week flophouses. He adopted the name 
Ramon George Sneyd, that of a To- 
ronto policeman, which he possibly 
picked at random from a city directo- 
ry. Using his new identity, Ray submit- 
ted a passport application. Because of 
Canada’s ludicrously simple passport 
procedures — which demand, in effect, 
that the applicant merely swear that he 
is Canadian — he was granted one. On 
May 6 he flew BOAC to London, and 
the next day on to Portugal. 

The FBI, meanwhile, had launched 
the biggest manhunt in its history (cost: 
$1,000,000), warning officials in Mex- 
ico and Canada, favorite hideaways in 
Ray’s tawdry past, to be on the alert. 
Scotland Yard and Interpol joined the 
manhunt, and FBI liaison men traveled 
to Europe and Australia in search of 
their man. 

For all the manpower and expense, 



Ray’s trail seemed to grow progressively 
colder. Then, on June I. came the first 
big break. At the U.S.’s request, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police had 
been checking passport mug shots for 
the slippery suspect. After assiduously 
studying about 300,000, they spotted 
the face with the box-tipped nose. 

Pistol & Cards. While all this was 
going on, Ray was in Lisbon calculat- 
ing his next move. He apparently at- 
tempted to alter his fraudulent pass- 
port, but only got as far as changing 
the d in Sneyd to a. At the Canadian 
embassy in Lisbon he told the consul: 
“My name has been misspelled,” and 
was issued a new passport on May 16. 
Thus, with the two cards and pistol in 
pocket, he flew off to London and in- 
carceration at Cannon Row police sta- 
tion, a stone’s throw from Big Ben. 

Facing Ray after his extradition to 
the U.S. are a Shelby County, Tenn., 
murder indictment and a federal con- 
spiracy charge. The big unanswered 
question is where he got the money for 
a two-month foray to Europe. 

POLITICS 

The Race After R.F.K. 

The assassination clamped an imme- 
diate moratorium on campaigning, but 
there was no end to the speculation 
about what Robert Kennedy's death 
would mean to the future of the pres- 
idential contest. The first effect was 
confusion, accompanied by a Babel of 
rumors. One had it that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court would study the constitu- 
tionality of simply postponing the elec- 
tion until 1970. Another predicted that 
Hubert Humphrey would withdraw 
from the race in favor of Ted Ken- 
nedy. Yet another said that Lyndon 
Johnson might plunge back into the 
race. All were remote possibilities 
at best. 

Ironically, however, the assassination 
probably will have the effect of clarify- 
ing rather than obfuscating the pros- 
pects of the campaign year. As a re- 
sult, most politicians agree, Hubert 
Humphrey and Richard Nixon, even 
more than before, seem destined to cap- 
ture their parties’ nominations and meet 
in November. 

Pockets of Strength. Even before last 
week, Humphrey’s forces had quietly 
marshaled sufficient delegate strength 
to put him within clear marching dis- 
tance of a convention victory; Ken- 
nedy’s death put him even closer. In 
his eleven-week campaign, R.F.K. had 
amassed more than 300 convention-del- 
egate votes, including the 172 he won 
in California last Tuesday. Much of 
Kennedy’s delegate legacy will inevi- 
tably fall to Humphrey. In Indiana, for 
example, the New Yorker’s May 7 pri- 
mary victory had assured him of at 
least 53 of the state’s 63 convention 
votes. After Kennedy’s death. Indiana 
party leaders declared that the slate 
would go uncommitted to Chicago, but 
in fact Governor Roger Branigin. who 



ran as a favorite son in the primary 
against Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy, 
will almost surely throw most of the 
votes to Humphrey on the first ballot. 

Similarly, 94 of Michigan’s 96 votes 
are expected to be solidly arrayed for 
the Vice President. While McCarthy 
will doubtless inherit pockets of del- 
egate strength formerly pledged to Ken- 
nedy, the Minnesotan’s unorthodox style 
does not endear him to Democratic 
party professionals, who have tended 
to favor either Kennedy or Humphrey. 
With the important primaries over, the 
search for delegates will shift from the 
polls to political clubhouses — an un- 
congenial environment for the profes- 
sorial Senator. 

The inheritance of Kennedy's pop- 
ular support is problematic. Many of 
his partisans, stunned and embittered, 
have already forsworn further interest 
in the outcome of the election — an at- 
titude that would hurt the Democratic 
candidate in November. Yet thousands 
of former R.F.K. backers in organized 
labor and among Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans and urban ethnic groups will 
undoubtedly gravitate to Humphrey. 
Students, intellectuals and antiwar 
Democrats who favored Kennedy will 
probably wind up with McCarthy. 

Who for Two? Richard Nixon, like 
Humphrey, was already well on his 
way toward nomination even before last 
week. Rockefeller’s on-again, off-again 
campaign has generated little heat, al- 
though this week, when he resumes his 
effort, he will speak with a new intensi- 
ty, especially in Los Angeles, where he 
will open a campaign headquarters. Par- 
ty professionals believe that Kennedy’s 
death may leave Nixon farther ahead 
of Rocky than before. Had Kennedy 
seemed likely to be the Democratic 
nominee, they reason, G.O.P. conven- 
tion delegates might have been con- 
vinced that they should choose Rocke- 
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Within marching distance of — ? 
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feller because of his relative strength 
among Negroes and other minorities. 

In the new situation, vice-presidential 
candidates abruptly assumed greater sig- 
nificance. Some Kennedy partisans 
hoped that Humphrey, should he be 
nominated, would select a running mate 
who was not a mere politician but a so- 
cial thinker on the order of Urban 
Coalition Chairman John Gardner. And 
then there is Teddy Kennedy. Every- 
where last week, Teddy was inevitably 
mentioned as his brothers’ heir. If a 
presidential run would be premature 
for the Senator at 36, he was an al- 
most excessively obvious choice for the 
No. 2 position — if he would accept it. 
“The superficial thing would be to take 
Teddy," said one Humphrey adviser. 
“But it might be too cute.” 

Mourning & Reconciliation. For his 
part, Nixon, if nominated, will likely 
seek his running mate in the G.O.P. lib- 
eral wing in order to foster an image 
of reconciliation. He does not lack for 
possibilities — Illinois’ Charles Percy, Or- 
egon’s Mark Hatfield, Massachusetts' 
Edward Brooke — although one nearly 
ideal candidate, New York’s Mayor 
John Lindsay, would seem to be out. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, a presi- 
dential and a vice-presidential candidate 
cannot “inhabit” the same state with- 




ROCKEFELLER PONDERING STATEMENT 
In the aftermath, an ironic clarification. 



out one of them forfeiting that state’s 
electoral votes in November. 

Lindsay was being mentioned for an- 
other job. By law, Nelson Rockefeller 
must appoint Robert Kennedy’s succes- 
sor in the Senate, and will probably do 
so this week. Lindsay, with his pop- 
ularity among Negroes and under- 
standing of urban problems, might be 
a logical prospect, except that his de- 
parture would leave his hard-won may- 
oralty to the Democrats until a special 
election in November. Rockefeller may 
appoint an older figure, like Thomas E. 
Dewey, to serve out the last two years 
of Kennedy’s term as a caretaker. There 
was some speculation that in a spirit of 
mourning and reconciliation, he might 



name a Democratic associate of Ken- 
nedy’s, such as Ted Sorensen or Ste- 
phen Smith. However, if he is still 
seriously in search of the G.O.P. nom- 
ination for President, good politics 
would suggest that Rockefeller choose 
a Republican. 

PRIMARIES 

Step to the Right 

Given the conservative mood of Cal- 
ifornia Republicans over the past four 
years. Senator Thomas Kuchei had be- 
come almost an anachronism, the last 
high-level moderate in a state party 
dominated by George Murphy and Ron- 
ald Reagan. In last week’s G.O.P. pri- 
mary, voters decided to retire Kuchei. 
By nearly 67,000 votes out of 2,168,117 
total cast, he lost the Republican sen- 
atorial nomination to California Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction Max 
Rafferty, a grannie conservative. 

While the election clearly marked a 
step to the right within the state party. 
Tommy Kuchei, 57, had also brought 
trouble on himself. In his 16 years in 
the Senate, Kuchei, appointed by Earl 
Warren in 1952 to fill out Richard Nix- 
on’s unexpired term, had entrenched 
himself as minority whip. With his 
bland, litigious mind, the Californian 
found a congenial environment in the 
clubbish Senate, but he was never very 
careful about looking after his political 
fences at home, where he was often 
more popular with Democrats than with 
Republicans. Nor did his refusal to sup- 
port the campaigns of Barry Goldwater, 
Reagan and Murphy endear him to Cali- 
fornia G.O.P. workers. 

Throughout this spring’s primary 
campaign, Kuchei ignored his advisers’ 
counsel to abandon his long-winded, 
carefully qualified political statements 
and serve up hard answers. By con- 
trast, Rafferty waged purple war against 
the “four modern deadly sins of vi- 
olence, pornography, drugs and law- 
lessness” and demanded that the nation 
“take the handcuffs off our military peo- 
ple.” In November, Rafferty will face 
Democratic Nominee Alan Cranston, a 
liberal and former state controller, who 
is slightly favored in the race. 

In other primary contests: 

► Texas’ three-term Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Preston Smith, 56, a homey, lack- 
luster conservative from Lubbock, de- 
feated Liberal Houston Attorney Don 
Yarborough” by 756,909 votes to 620,- 
726 in a runoff for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. Though ar- 
ticulate and imaginative, Yarborough 
failed to win any major financial or edi- 
torial support against Smith, who called 
for “more of the good, sound, con- 
servative government we have had in 
the past.” In November, Smith will 
face Wichita Falls Attorney Paul Eg- 
gers, a virtually unknown candidate who 
is unlikely to make Texas history by be- 
coming the first Republican Governor 
since Reconstruction. 

* No kin to Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough. 



► Alabama's former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, James B. Allen, defeated Rep- 
resentative Armistead Selden to win 
the Democratic nomination for the Sen- 
ate seat being vacated this year by 
Lister Hill, who is retiring. Since both 
Allen and Selden support former Gov- 
ernor George Wallace, they virtually 
ignored issues in their campaigns, re- 
lied instead on personal attacks, with 
Allen accusing Selden of being one 
of “the Washington crowd” — a dirty 
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RAFFERTY AT VICTORY FETE 
Purple war can break any handcuffs. 



phrase in Alabama. The Republicans, 
who will nominate a candidate at their 
convention this month, have little hope 
of preventing Allen from traveling up 
to join the Washington crowd himself. 

POVERTY 

Insurrection City 

From the start, the Rev. Ralph Ab- 
ernathy’s lax grip on leadership of the 
Poor People’s Campaign has been stead- 
ily slipping away. Last week his hold 
relaxed to the point of paralysis. While 
Resurrection City afforded Washington 
an unseemly display of backbiting and 
verbal pyromania, the protest move- 
ment’s leaders purged the man who, 
above all, might have given their fal- 
tering cause realistic direction. 

Bayard Rustin, invited by Abernathy 
to make order of the chaos surround- 
ing the upcoming mass march June 19, 
took his task seriously and responsibly, 
setting out to organize a peaceful dem- 
onstration and asking the support of 
all “Americans of good will.” When he 
followed by issuing a manifesto of rea- 
soned, possibly attainable goals, his mea- 
sured moderation proved too much 
for the conflict-ridden Abernathy inner 
circle. 

Rustin’s economic charter called for 
a million new public-service jobs for 
the poverty-stricken, passage of an om- 
nibus housing bill, extension to farm 
workers of labor bargaining rights, more 
funds for welfare budgets and emer- 
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